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POP THAW WAM BSe 


THE DILEMMA, 

‘Bv St. Agatha! I believe there is something in 
the shape of a tear in those dark eyes of mine, about 
which the women rave so unmercifully,’ said the 
young Fitzelarenee, as, after an absence of two 
vears, he came once more in sight of his native 
village of Malhaindale. Standing upon the neigh- 
horing heights, he watched the curling smoke coming 
up from the cottage chimneys in the clear blue sky 
of evening, whilst, a little further off, the last beams 
of the setting sun were playing upon the western 
walls of his father’s old baronial mansion, and about 
» mile to the right of it, he could distineuish the 
frees and pleasure crounds of Sir Meredith Appleby’s 
less ancient seat. Then he thought of Julia Ap- 
pleby, the baronet’s only child, his youthful playmate, 
his first friend, and his first love; and as he thought 
of her he sighed. I wonder why he sighed! When 
they parted, two years before, sanctioned and en- 
couraged by their respective parents, (for there was 
nothing the old people wished more than a union 
etween the two families,) they had sworn eternal 
fidelity, and plighted their hearts irrevocably to 
each other. Fitzclarence theught of all this, “and 
maimsighed. Ditferent people are differently affect- 
ed by the same thing. After so long an absence 
inany aman would, inthe exuberance of his feelings, 
have thrown himseif down upon the first bed of wild 
fttowers he came to, and shouted long speeches to 
himself out of all Known plays. Our hero preferred 
indulging in the following little soliloquy. 

‘ My father will be amazingly glad to see me, 
ind so will my mother, and so will my old friend 
the antideluvian butler, Morgan-ap-Morgan, and so 
will the pointer Juno, and so will my pony, 'Troi- 
lus ;—a pretty figure, by the by, I should cut now 
upon Troilus, iv this gay military garb of mine, 
vith mv sword rattling between his legs, and my 
white plumes streaming in the air like a rainbow 
over him! And Sir Meredith Appleby too with his 
yreat gouty leg, will hobble through the room in 
ecatacy as soon as I present myselt; and Julia— 
poor Julia, will blush, and smile, and come flying 
mto my arms like a shuttlecock. Heicho' Tam a 


} 


v miserable voung officer,~-Th« lv girl Jove; 
me, her imagination is all crammed wirh hearts and 
Cayts : she will hore me to death with her « ths and 
re tender vlanees. and hey allusion to tine past 


and her hopes of time to come, and all the artillery 
lof alove-sick child’s brain. What, in the name of 
ithe Pleiades, am Ito do? I believe I had a sort of 
penchant tor her once, when LT was a mere boy, in 
liny nurse's leading strings; [believe I did give her 
| some slight hopes at one time or another; but, 
inow —— O! Rosalind! dear! delightful !— 
Here his feelings overpowered him, and pulling a 
miniature from his bosom, he covered it with kisses. 
Sorry ant | to be obliged to contess that it was not 
the miniature of Julia, 

‘ But what is to be done 7’ he at length resumed. 
‘The poor girl will go mad; she will hang herself 
‘in her garters ; or dvown herself like Ophelia, in a 
| brook under awiilow. And [shall be her murderer! 
(I, who have never yet knocked a man on the head 
in battle, shall commence my warkile operations by 
breaking the heart ofa woman! By St. Agatha! it 
jmust not be: IT must be true to my engagement. 
iYes! though L myself become a martyr, [ must 
lobey the dictates of honor. Forgive me, Rosalind, 
‘heavenliest object of my adoration! Let not thy 
| Fitzclarence.’— . 

Here his voice became again inarticulate : and, 
as he winded down the hil, nothing was heard bur 
the echoes of the multitudinous kisses he continued 
ito lavish on the little brilliantly set portrait he held 
in his hands. 
| 
| 





Next morning, Sir Meredith Appleby was in the 
midst of a very suinptuous breakfast, (for, notwith- 
standing his gout, the baronet contrived to preserva 
ibis appetite.) and the pretty Julia was presiding ovey 
ithe tea and coffee at the other end of the table, with 
| the large long eared spaniel sitting beside her, and 
ever and anon looking wistfuily into her face, when 
}a servant brought in, on a little silver tray, a letter 
‘for Siv Meredith. ‘Phe old gentleman read it aloud ; 
lit was from the elder Fitzclarence : 

* My dear triend, Alfred arrived last night. He 
and | will dine with vou to day, Yours, 

FrirvZcLARENCce.’ 

Julia's cheeks crew first as white as her brow, and 
ithen as red as her lips. As soon as breakfast was 
over, she retired to her own apartment, whother «e 
inust, for onee. take the liberty of following her. 

She sat hereelf down before her mirror, and 
deliberately tool from her hair a verv tasteful litte 
knot of fictitious flowers, which sche had fastened iy) 
it when she ross One naturally ¢ xpecte d that ahe 
was ahout to replace thi ornament with came thangs 

] 


moye sendid. ytew ye ce] peliap beuee he y 
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of the sort. She rang | ever, he saw v the absolute necessity of commencing 


“her confidential’ 
a ential Micro © Altice, answered | conversation. 


_—_ — 

















ite 22 seco 


the bell ; 





the summons. 

* La, Ma’in,’ said she, ‘ what i iis the matter 2 Vy)! 
Jook as ill as my aunt Bridget.’ 

* You have heard me ti Uk of Alfred F itzclarence, | 
Alice, have you not ?’ said the lady languidly, and 
at the same time, slightly blushing. 

‘O! yes, Ma’m, I think Ihave. He was to have, 
been married to you before he went to the wars.’ 

‘He has returned, Alice, and he will break his 
heart if he finds [ no longer love him. But he has 
been so long away ; and Harry Dalton has been so 
constantly with me; and his tastes and mine are 
so congenial ;—I am sure you know, Alice, 1 am 
not fickle, but how could Lavoid it? Harry Dalton 
is so handsome, and so amiable.’ 

‘To be sure, Ma’m, you had the best right to} 
choose for yourself; and so Mr. Fitzelarence must | 
just break his heart if he pleases, or else fight a 
desperate duel with Mr. Dalton, with his swords 
and guns.’ 

*‘O! Alice you frighten me to death, 
shall be no duels fought for me. 
bridal bed should be my grave, I shall be true to 
my word, ‘The bare suspicion of my inconstancy 
would turn poor Alfred mad. T know how he doats 
upon me. [must go to the altar, Alice, like a lamb 
to the slaughter. Were I to refuse him, you may | 
depend upon it he would put an end to his existence | 
with five loaded pistols. Only think of that, Alice, | 
what could I say for myself, were his remains found| 
in his bed some morning ?’ 

History does not report what Alice said her| 
mistress might, under such circumstances, sav for 
herself, but it is certain that they remained talking 
together till the third dinner-bell rang. 

The Fitzclarences were both true to their engave- 
ment. Notwithstanding every exertion, however, 
on the part of the two old gentlemen, they could 
not exactly bring about that * flow of soul’ which 
they had hoped to see aniinating the young people.—| 
At length after the cloth was removed, and a few! 
bumpers of claret had warmed Sir Meredith's heart 
he said, boldly. 

* Julia, iny love, as Alfred does not seem to be 
much of a wine-bibber, suppose you show hin the| 
nprovements in the gardens and hot-houses, whilst | 
we sexagenarians remain where we are, to drink to! 








| 
There) 
Thovch my 





the health of both, and talk over a few family 
matters. 
Alfred, thus called upon, could not avoid rising 


from his seat, and offering Julia bis arm. She took 
te with a blush, and they walked off together in 
silence, 
‘ How devotedly he loves me!’ thought Julia, 
with a sigh: ‘ no, no, | cannot break his heart.’ 
‘Poor girl! thought Alfred, bringing one of his 
whiskers more killingly over his cheek; * her 
affections are irrevocably fixed ou me: the slightest 
attention calls to her face all the roses of Sharon.’ 
The y proceede “| down a long cravel walk. bor- 
deved on both sides with fragrant and flowery 
cherubs; but, except as the pebbles rubbed against 
each other as. they 
ound was to be heard. 


passed over them, not a! 


Julia, 


at lensth observed to bem twiec,. 


however, was} 
and we understand | 
that Fitzclarence politely coughed m acknowledge 
ment of the said hems The lads topped and 
plucked a rose, kitvzelarenes ype qdoalse. and 
plucked a jonquil, Julia smiled, so did Altred 
smile was chased away by a steh: Alfied 
Checkure binself, hoy 


sulta’s 


i nmediately epoby d too 


i the world the likeness, set 


Convent of —, 


‘ Miss A ppleby,’ end he at last. 

‘ Sir?’ 

‘It is two years, L think, since we parted.’ 

* Ves two vears on the fifteenth of this month.’ 

Alfred was silent, 

* How she adoves me quoth he; * she can tell 
toa moment how long it is since we last met.’ 

There was a pause, 

‘You have seen, no doubt, a great deal since you 
left Malhamdale 2? said Julia. 

*O! avery great deal!’ replied her lover. 

Miss Appleby, hemmed once more, and drew m 
a vast mouthtul of courage 

‘Tam told the ladies of Eugland and Ireland ars 
much more attractive than those of Wales.’ 

‘Generally speaking, [ belreve they are ; 

‘Sir 2’ 

‘That is—f mean—[ beg your pardon—the truth 
is——T should have said—that—that—you have drop 
ped your rose.’ 

Fitzelarence stooped to pick it up, but, nm se 
doing, the little miniature which he wore round hes 
neck escaped from nnder his waistcoat, and, though 
he did not observe it, it was hanging conspicuously 
on hus breast, like an order, 
flower to Julia. 

* Good 
Rosalind ! 

‘Your cousin Rosalind! where! how the minis 
ture! It is all over with me! "Che murder is out! 
Lord bless me! Julia, how pale 
yet hear me! Tama very wretch ; 
but I shall be faithful; do not turn away, love; a 
not weep; Julia! Julia! what is the matter with 
you ?—She is in hysterics » she will 
Julia! '—I will marry you! 

‘Do vot swear by any thing at all, 
unable any lonve 
be transported for perjury, 
very best Alfred 

* Mad, quite mad.’ thouelt Alfred, 

‘T wear a miniature .too,”’ proceeded the lads 
and she pulled from one of the loveliest 


when he presented the 


heavens ! Alfred, that is my cousin 


you have grown 


be comforted, 


v0 distracted ! 
I swear to you Ly 
 eyted Juha, 
‘to conceal her rapture, * lest you 
You are my Own: oy 


howe ms 
in bvilliants, of a youth 


| provokingls handsome but not Fitvelarence, 


Julia! 
* Alfred" 
* We have Loth been taithtess ! 
* And now we are both happy. 

‘By St. 
wondering at vour taste. Julia: that 
actually no whiskers ! 

* Neither has my cousin Rosalind; 
her ivreststible.’ 

‘Well, TL believe vou are 
custibus—l he uy 
Loatin.’ 


stuiphiog bas 
vet vou found 
Welt, and besides de 
your pardon, I Was comg to quote 


THE RECLAIMED HUSBAND 
Translated from the Freoch 

Mademoiselle D——— had been educated mn the 

where he Was yobane { a inal hey na 


fancy: and had never seen anvthing of the world 


At the 


vent, aod 


nee of erehteen she was taken trom the Con 
sWweninomarriage to Mons, KS, a youn 
beady oy hand Ome pPersoy and DAE) nnd jee 


1 
SSipg con jderable nveryy 


Vademoi etl Wwe Veettn ryvcl bee avitituyl: yeas 
of a stsceptible mand, and of fine talent Sud 
deryly placed roidat the {ace patio of the wor 


had the effeet of enchentmicent trpon hes Tl} 


Agatha! we are—onlsy ] cannot help 
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bei inn the first Gune that she had ever ‘ en cddscunedll 
Ww the tender way, her love tor Mons. C 
most passionate 





Was 
: and ou bis part 
the passion was reciprocated with great ardor and 
attachimeyt : and much atvengihened by her filial 
aitactiment to her father, who being old and infirm, 
would not Consent to part with her while he lived, 
which in all probability would not be long. 

About a year after their moerriage, 2 young act- 
ress made her appearance on the Frene h sta: ge, and | 
her beauty and grace drew forth the praises of every 
one who saw her. Amony others, whose hearts! 
became entrapped by the captivating charms of) 
Miss T——, was Movs. C——. It was impossible: 
that an amour of this hind should long be concealed. | 
li soon reached the ears of his young and virtuous! 
wile, who was Overwhelmed for a tine, 
by the intelligence. Like most of hersex, ele did} 
not sink under the misfortune, but summoned up) 
her resolution, and even concealed her clin ean froin 


and devoted ; 





| 


with eriet, | 


her aged parent. She formed a plan to regaiu the} 
lost atlections of ber husband.  Thaving been shut! 


up from her infimey 
Opportunities fori 
noue, gut prompted by stroug love 
non, she forms a determination to 
and, if possible, reclaim the wandering affections! 
ol her husband, s m@ forts to tlie theatre, SCC her 
rival,—clivests herself of pei dlousy, aed a 


in the walls of a convent, hei 


studying the 


CPACceS hy id been) 
and despera- 


iu quire tien, 


tentively| 
and assiduously studies her attitudes, her manner, | 
voice and person.  Tler genius betny 
determination strone, bes 
At length, 
it, ancl it was annonneecd that 
in the play of that eventing 
to my manager, and protter 


ereat, and her! 
success Was incredible. | 
asshe wished it, the young actress fell) 
she could not perform 
Our young wite hastens 
s her services to under-| 
take ‘part. She is acce oteil, and itis given out) 
thata * Young Lady, a pertect stranger, will make 
her dppCarairy | 


| 


as the substitute of Miss P}——— who 

, , | 
had been suddenly taken ul. Every body flocked 
to the theatre to see the youn er, and among 


them Mons, C—, 


Ystrapny 


She dressi do hey elf to great perfection, plaved 
her part to admiration, and come off with great] 
eclat. When the piss Wis concluded whe mixed, 
with the audionce in the parterre, among 
her husband. Allbwere loud in pratwse ofthe stranger 
actress > in which she and the husband 


scerpminent. 


WllObD Was 


jomed, 
warily approved her taste and dt 

Oia therm retura howe the 
enerossibl. 


actress was the! 

Mons. 
and in raptures “aga her—* And pray, 
1h) dear,’ says she, ‘which do you think plays the 
best, the stranever or ‘Oh, the re is 
no denying li, the periect engel.’ 
* Behold then in me, that stranger and angel,’ cried 
she, throwing her arins 


youllus 
——— 


theme for conversation. 
Was i love, 


ven es 
Miss * sad ange 


stranger is a 


arouod his neck ;—* see 
what [have done to revain the lost affections of a 
much Joved husband! Tle was struck with sin 
prise and astonishment, and could hardly eredit 
What he heard, On her repeating some of the pas- 
had portrayed them on the stage, he 
beheld the angel strane 
come with her love, 


ees as she 
erdohbis wife. Tle was over- 
‘ius sod perseverance, wud 
fell at her feet, and vowed eternal Conustaney sa 
vow which he invariably kept 


A PLEASANT SYTORY TOLD BY NAPO- 
LEON BUONAPARTE, 
sti Nal 
lady of her Company, ‘a ciel 
, throneh the 


mim alderttes Pyar }s poe covabbaa' vd 


. The ye lave dl once at \Ia eyile 
are) thie 


who recerns 


oleoy 

» Josephine 
merehant, 
hands of a voung 


done mornin 


} SOwIe 





— ————— 


ing the bearer to his notice : he was of good for- 
tune, and wanted only an intioduction to society, 
he brouglit also a letter of credit to a large amount, 


‘The merchant atter having real the letter of rec- 


ouunendation, instead of either throwing it aside as 
waste puper, or shutting it up in a drawer, examined 
it, and finding that it covered only one of the fou: 
sides of the sheet, tore it in two, placed the written 


half in a teat of his portfolio, and then, folding the 


other half so that it would serve for writing a note, 
putit into another portfolio which already contained 
a number of similar papers. Having completed this 
littie meastive of economy, he turned toward the 
young man, and invited hin to dinner for that very 
day. ‘The youth, accustomed to a life of elegance 
wand luxury, felt but little inclination for dining with 
ainao who could thus appropriate the privileges of 
the ehifjonier, by depriving him of his waste pape: 
hie accepied the invitation, however, and promised 
to return at four o’clock.———But as he descended 
the narrow staircase from the counting-house of his 
banker, his mind rapidly reverted to the observa- 
tions he had made upon that sinall gloomy room, 
with two long offices that led to it, encumbered 
with ledgers that were half smothered in dust and 
i smoke, and where ten or a dozen young persons 
were Working in silence, whose faces appeared to his 
jaundiced eyes like perfect skeletons. He thought 
of the windows plastered with a thick coat of mud, 
through whieh no ray of the beautiful sun of Pro 
vencee, could ever penetrate ; the little bowl of box- 
wood filled with sawdust. to serve for powder, the 
broken writing desk,the dressing-gown ofthe banker ; 
and all these recollections rushed at once upon his 
mind, produced the refleetion, * have done a tool- 
ish thing in accepting this invitation ; but no mat- 
ter, a di iy is soon passed.’ "Phe duties of the toilet 
were discharged r: ithe r for his own satisfaction than 
in Compliment to the host who expected him ; and 
that done he proceeded to the street of Rome, 
where his banker’s house was situated. As the lat 
had told hii lis wife did not live in the part of 
ae mansion occupied by the counting-house, he 
begged on arriving to be conducted to the lady, A 
munbe r ot valetsan rich liveries led him across 
snail garden, filled with rare and exotie plants, and 
after conducting him through several apartments 
siumptuously furnished, introduced him to a hand 
drawing-room, Where he found his banker, 
who presented lim to his wife and mother: the 
former was young and pretty, the latter not yet old, 
and both were dressed in rich stufig, and adorned with 
fine pearls and sparkling diamonds, which attested 
the wealth of the hovest and laborious head of the 
family ; he himself was no longer the personage lis 
onest had seen inthe morninme ; he seemed to have 
left behind, amongst the dusty ledgers and porttolics 
the man of the black velvet cap and woolen dress- 
ine cown: while the manners and conversation of 
fifteen or inwenty visiters, who were assembled in 
inference that this 
hose was one of the best in the city. 
served, and the young stranger 


the drawing-room, fled to the 
Dinner was 
became Ccouvineed 
excellent, the 
ble covered with abundance 

‘ y short, the 
is oblrmeed mentally to acpait, 


that inwas so. “he viends were 
wines exquisite, the t 
of inassy silver plat young traveler 
that he had pevey 
pirteken of more Celeate fare, or seen a greater 
than 
from one of 
the peveone near bam, that the banker cave a stinitar 
While coffee wag 
cyyene. be puooated on all that be had witnessed 


, ' BSc 
ly pay OFF MeQaheenee 4 aud ne Was jnore 


every com mnie al, Von uscerlamimg 


enteitumnient tuiee a Week. 
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but his young ideas had to arrange themselves into 
that mutual dependence of catises and effeet which 


would easily have brougtit the whele to the level of 


his understanding. * Young man,’ said his host, 
tapping him on the shoulder, ‘ you are absent, and 
almost pensive; have you made a bad dinner?’ 
But the expression of his eves, and the inflection 
of his voice in pronouncing these words seemed to 
mean: ‘ Has not your fear of a bad dinner yet van- 
ished ?’ 
ally heard the latter 
understood his blush, and 


sentence ; butthe good financier 
laughing said, * No 


offence! you are too young to understand how. 


masses are formed, the true and only power; 
whether composed of money, water, or men, it is 
all alike. A mass is an immense centre of motion, 
but it must be begun, it must be kept up. Young 
man, the little bits of paper which excited your de- 
rision this morning, are one ainong the means I 
employ for attaining it.’ 

‘A fine story this, that you've been telling us, 
Buonaparte 7’ said Josephine, siniling; *to me 
the most marvelous part of it is, that you have 
been speaking for a quarter of an hour together, 
to women only.’ 

‘I did not forget that, T assure you,’ replied he, 
winkingto us: ‘do vouthink Tshould have preached 
in the same way to men? They never require it.’ 

I was much struck afterwards by this idea of 
niasses as the foundation of power.— Memoirs of 
the Duchess d Abrantes. 





WILO GUN PY eset 


From the New-York Mirror. 

SAMUEL PHILIPS, 

Was born in Andover, 1752, and was edueated 
at Harvard University, and graduated with the class 
of 1771. He was the only child of an opulent 
gentleman, and never thought of pursuing a pro- 
fession jor his support; but, according to the 
custom of the times, he read law and divinity with 
attention for several years. In 1775 he was elected 
from his native town a memberrof the provincial 
und although quite a voung man, was 








congress, 
soon distinguished for a most solemn and convin- 
cing eloquence. He was often chosen to the 
legisl: ature after that period. He was for many 
years president of the senate of Massachusctts, and 
was distinguished for his exactness, promptitude, 
and impartiality in his office. During many of 
these years he was a trustee of Dartmouth College 

of Exeter academy, and also of the institution of 
Philips’ Andover academy, founded by his father 
and himself. Inthe cause of learning and religion 
he was never tired. For several years he held 

seat on the bench of the court of common pleas, 
and discharged his dutics in that office with creat 
credit to himself, and with great advantage to the 
community. Mr. Philips was amongst the first 
who introduced useful manufactures into his native 
state. Early in the Revolution he established a 
powder manufactory, and made Jarge quantities of 
that article, so difficult to be obtained from abroad 
during the war. For this article he was obliged to 
give long and doubtful credit; but he continued the 
business as long as the exigencies of the nation 
required it. Ile added to these works a paper- 
mill, and made a large amount of writing-paper, of 
an excellent quality, when the business was carried 
on with disadvantage, being obliged to import work- 
men from forerzn countries, at no Jittle expense 


The young man blushed, as if he had re-! 


extensive business as banking companies, 


of the corporation would atlord, 


paid, and which had become 


and trouble. He filled up every - hour of his tine 
with doing something for the public good. Fo 
many ears of his lite he labored under a severe 
asthmatic aflection, which wus enoue h to break 
down the splrits and destroy the usefulness of any 
but, as he felt that life was short. 
he redoubled bis exertions that he might be 
useful in his day and generation. He extended his 
business so far to be useful, that although always 
opulent in fact, he was often embarrassed in his 
pecuniary afiairs; and this was not untrequently 
used to influence his political course by the monied 
interest, to some of whom he was under obligations 
for loans: but his integrity was invincible, and he 
acted as firmly as if he bad not been indebted 

cent to any being on earth. His independence was 
alterwards a theme of praise to those who wished 
to control his conduct. He emerged from. his 
difficulties a rich man, without having for a single 
moment compromised his integrity or honor, He 
was fearful of giving bank charters to men to do 
without 
any farther security to the public than the property 
He had them in 
ce stuns of continental bills, for 


COMMNNOD MAN | 


hix possession far 
which a good and valuable consideration had been 
as useless as a filthy 
property of the whole nation had 
been pledged for its redemption. This was cause 
enough to excite suspicion of p: iper money. "That 
banks flourished in this country is rather a proof of 
commercial prosperity than of the soundness of the 
system, The people of the United States have 
sufiered since the adoption of the federal constitu- 
tion a loss of more than thirty millions of dollars, 
by the failures of banks. Rhode-Island and New- 
York have found it necessary to resort to strong 
measures for the safety of banking institutions, 

In 1801, Mr. Philips was elected leutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts, but his health was gone, 
and he died of exhaustion onthe tenth of February, 
1802, in the fifty-first year of his‘age. His talents 
were of a hich order, and well erounded in classical 
literature and general learning ; but he was always 
too busy to become anextensive o1 profound scholay 
practical knowledge, 
never wasted his 


ray, although the 


What he gained was wholesome 
without any trash about it. He 
time and energies upon vague theories, but seeing 
at once the correctness and practicability of a 
proposition, or its inutility, he decided with readiness 
what course to pursue. He had two sons ; one of 
them, of great promise, died young, and the other 
outlived him. But, partial as he was to his own 
children, he was not selfish or exclusive, but took 
a paternal care of al} those who received their ele- 
mentary instruction at his academy. 

His eloquence was of a high order. His voice 
was strong, and under excellent command ; and his 
enunciation was so clear, that when exhausted by 
disease, he conld fill the larcest room with ease 
He was frequently solicited to take a part in the 
counsels of the nation, but his numerous engace- 
ments would not permit him to leave his native state 
for any length of time. One of his last requests 
was that there should be no military parade at his 
funeral, as was customary when a governor or Jieu 
tenant-governor died in office. 
made from a tender solicitude for the health of the 
officers and scldiers who micht be called out on 
such an occasion. He recollected that the season 
was Inclement, and that their danger would be great 
The legislature was in session at the time of bis 
death, and the members, with the covernoy and 


This request Was 
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conncil, attended the obsequies of the man they | 
held in veneration. The deeds of such men live 
afte’ their monuments have crumbled to dust. 
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For the Rural Repository. 

Mr. Eprrorn—There is a propensity in our nature 
to exaggerate things which are removed and to 
depreciate those which are familiar. It has been 
remarked by an eminent man of the ie day 
that some bodies ‘ loom larg rerata distance, ant 
the poet has said 

‘ "Tis distunce lends enchantment to the view. 

We search into the history of early 
foreign lands, for events and characters to command 
our adiniration, while events perhaps more striking 
and characters more extraordmary which have 
occurred and existed on the spot that we tread 
upon are passed by unnoticed, The roll of Biog- 
raphy is full enough no doubt, but a brief and 
of those who have held fast thetr 
well for their country m the 
Such in- 


ages and 


passing notice 
integrity, 
time of peril is surely not too much, 
stances are not confined to, the most Conspicuous 
Examples of unflinching 


and done 


and exalted characters. 
adherence to principles and patriotism even unto 
death are frequent among private individuals, and 
the following exhibited in our own vicinity, though 
pow almost forgotten, is not the least remarkable 
I bave had the sketch by me in 
and the particulars 


of the number. 
M. S. snore than two years, 


which it contains were obtained through some of 


the oldest inhabitants with whom only the memory 
of the individual alluded to now exists. Some of 
the facts were elicited fromthe actors or accessories 
in the deed related in their Jast moments, 

During the commotions in society, which accom- 
panied the early progress of oun Revolution, parties 
ran as high in this then thinly settled nei ehborhood 
as in any part of the country, and the hostility 
between the Whigs and Tories was as malignant and 
unrelenting as that between the actual combatants 
in the field. My story relates to John Hardwicke 
who at the time spoken of was a Whig of the most 
zealous and determined Cast. He had made him- 
self peculiarly obnoxious to the Tories by the active 
exertions he made, and the freedom and boldness 
with which he expressed himself on every occasion, 
Being called into the country on sone business 
near the present town of Aneram, he was waited 
and watched for by several parties of Tories, by one 
of which he was taken and tied fast to a tree in the | 
woods and promised life and freedom on no other 
condition than that he should renounce his opinions 
and promise to be true to the king. But the horror 
and anguish of his situation could not induce this | 
true though humble patriot to become an apostate 
to his prine iples and his country’s cause. He | 
steadfastly rejected all their stipulat ions und Was 
kept in this dreadful condition without food till he 
expired! He was then dragged into a swamp and | 
left by his inhuman murderers. In the meantime 
when missed beyond the expected time of his return, 
arch 1h 
the woods commenced, pape 
was found on the door of his house purporting that 
it was * needless to search for John Hardwicke, foi 
he had fallen into the hands of the British and was 
now a prisoner m New-York.’ This was no douht 
intended to divert the search froin the woods, and 
that effect Measures were 


inquiries had been set on foot and even a se 
when one inorning a 


tt had for a short time 





taken to ascertain the truth of this statement by 
sending to New-York and no such person could be 
found. ‘Three or four weeks had now elapsed since 
lie was missed and the people turned out to 
the number of 500 and scoured the woods in all 
divections and the body of the murdered patriot 
iwas found in the sw: amp. On taking hold of his 
arm it was separated from his body. 

Such was the end of a man who wanted but a 
wide sphere ofaction and nobler enemiesto combat, 
to have won for himself a distinguished name in the 
‘song of the Poet or on the page of the Historian. 
We cease to wonder that the cause was successful 
when we find an unconquerable spirit like this 
swelling the bosoms of the most private ranks. We 
are all sutticiently brave and patriotic when we join 
in the chorus of a nation’s rejoicing, or partake of 
the festivity of a nation’s jubilee ; but how many of 
us could endure without flinching and alone the 
pains Of starvation and all the horrors of a death 
like this 2 his however is but a single instance. 
llow many a heart-stirring e xample of patriotism— 
how many a touching tale of maternal love—how 
¢ displays of fortitude, piety, cour ge 
and vratitude, whic ih are furnished by our ludian war- 
fare and the struggle of independence, are now fast 
from the feeble grasp of tradition and will 
-oon sink into the tide of oblivion * unnoticed in 
unhonored in song! Many will complain of 

American literature, 


| 
| 
| 


many allecting 


Withering 


story, 
the barrenness of material for 
but [ fear the deficiency is not in the work but in 
the workmen. Gur writers and poets instead of 
searching us Scott has done inte the tales and 
traditions of our early settlements, wander to Europe 
to swell the press to an overflowing with works that 
ave trite in themselves, or on trite subjects; forgetful 
that exotics flourish not like plants in their native 
soil ;—torgettul that the Irving of Spanish literature 
has lost much of the charm that hung around 
Knickerbocker and Crayon, and that since Mr. 
Cooper became an Kuropean, we cease almost to 
recognise inthe * Bravo,’ the autho rof the Spy, the 
Pilot and the Pioneers, b. 
THE FAIR PENITENT. 

It was evening. The last rays of the setting sun 
full upon the richly painted windows of the Abbey, 
and threw a ‘dim religious light upon the marble 
floor beneath, and the tretted pillars that rose on all 
A young female, dressed inwhite, advanced 
up the aisle, with slow and irreg 
thnidly bent upon the ground, and her love ly locks 
half shading a countenance ia which health and in 
nocence seemed to vie with each other, which 
should add most beauty to features, the form of 
which were beauty itself. 

She stop ped for a moment as she reached the 
open ports il of the chapel that formed a recess on 
the side of the aisle, and then turned into the re- 
entered a (Cy niessional, and fell upon he 


sic s. 


ular steps, her eyes 


;c USS, 
ihnees, 

What ‘ienorant sin’ could this sweet one have 
committed that required absolution at the hands of 
her holy father contessor ? 

We shall see. 

Having 
with a timid voice, she seemed to vain contidence 
hie r little 
acts of contumacy towards her school-mistress, (fo) 


first pronounced her accustomed prayer 


Vv this act, and proceeded to relate, first, 


thouch bordering on womanhood, she had 
lett Convent Sehe 


COTAMISSION ¢ 
1 


not vet 
ol.) then her little sins of wcimal 

re serving the oravest to the last At 
} } 


} th. th neh ehe It ad evict thy nor corchided hey 
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comession she made a full stop, as if reluctant to 
proceed farther. 
‘Come, dausiter, exclaimed the good priest, 





‘proceed ; you must not permit a false pride or 
delicacy to deter you tron that full contession 
What more 
‘Tam afraid to tell you, good father.’ 
The priest said something to cucourage her; but 
the pretty penitent still hesitated ; and as she coy- 
ered her sweet face with her two hands, as if ashamed 


wohout which absolution were vain. 


to have it scen, the tears made 
her pretty fingers. 
‘ Come—cow 


their way between 


father, this mist 
not be. Tanmust int you. What is it that 
thus troubles you? Jlave you done any thing to 
houre or offen i your good p rcnis da 

‘Worse, father.’ 


‘diave you been readipe m wieked books - 


sail the holy 


Vrogate 


‘Pye not been reading at all father.’ 

‘Did you play or laugh, last Sanday, during 
£ rvice 2 

‘A creat deal worse, father.’ 

The good priest began seriously to | larmed ; 
vet he did not kuow how to frame his questions so 
ws to avoid stizsestious, which (it lic should prove 
Wrowe } ! hiss =u DIC iO =} Was Hy rt ndey the vena (iy 
more niischievous than the disen 

Atla t. thes une beauty. as iby des] rait effort. 
relieved him of lis emba issinent—* Father said 


she with a trembling and hali suppressed voice, * | 


wiil tell vou all, if digave strength to 


father. li 


thoueclit 


; rwill give me 
brat, ! iv he mdule nt eood 
iiivst lin sure | 
that soamuch harin would come of it. 


was not all my own fat 


eneak, 


was the time=——and neves 
Besides, it 
Nid 


pi ‘ext 


tit was partly his. 


he is so very han Isome too’—f Phe eood 
i 


4 } ry ' ! 
"ANG SO LOnG OF We—K—LTE Used lo tol- 


trembled.) 


' ; ; 
rave aADOUT Wiherever &t WentL—ne sci med to think 


amd care about nobody but mew (She paused a 


: ‘ “r ’ 
nen continued, j—* Veell, father, ou 


moment 


‘ 
nicht, atter l } id retived to rest, I— ould Voll te 


34 S ‘ . } SI ’ | " 
beve it 2—DPftound bim inmy chamber’—(The hol 
Sittin r groaned aloud ) . H never could tell how he 
wast therec—lor b shui ila woo fier iw and f.int- 
ened it earetully, | 2 do 

‘Weil exclaimed the con My 2 ai) ANNIOUS 
toue, what mor 
! Pm ‘ry 
"Gan, Patines the wol to core binat micnet 

’ i ed | . " 
rt prarie preg “ey Wa bctst Pilllls i Lathr pmtie 
look ! vers I He red) ral ead sO Vers fore 
ef me—and—tl . I—-s} («..’ 

‘ : . ’ 

Peet ( Chalati 1 cine jai il : {with a sudaey 
fie“ ol t Yasar ti a. * adi ! uy prothey never warn 
rou of the terrible danger of such conduct? Did 
che never tell vou the fatal consequences of-— 


‘No father,” (inte rrujpte ct the terrified penitent, ) 
ene never told me there was anv thing wrene in 

being fond of such a very beautitul cat—andeKe’ 

‘A cat! was ita eat 2’ 

‘Yes, tather: 


I was so wick 


a large beautiful white Angola, that 


|) istry “COOK = 

, , , ; 

opposite where we live, and have kept him concealed 
pt 


as . r lye 
das to steal from thi 


hb vy room ever Sahce, 
: eet , “vege: ~ - a2 
Pratris et Bilitc et Spiritus Sancti te 


st, and never did he pro 


[a nomine 
abs lvo. sa! Ith roc prie 
nounce the words with aidmore tall and ecratified 


feeling of pilots sautisfuction. 





WESLEY. 


who he ieved thy 


THE REV. 8S. 
Mr. Wesl \ had acl 
his napster, to be the greatest nan in the P 
If to be 


hi in worth and unportance Ile had the advan 


not in the country: and him the next to 


POSITORY. 


|tace and privilege of wearing out Mr. Wesley's cast 
loft clothes and wigs, for the latter of which his head 
[was fartoo small, The rector finding hin particu- 
arly vain of one of those canonical substitutes foy 


{Lica which he had lately received, formed the desigis 


ito aortify hin in the presence of that congregation 
before which John wished to appear in every respect 
iWwhat he thoueht himself One morning betore 
lchue h time, Mr. We said, * John, Pshall preach ou 
ha particular subject to-day and shall choose my own 
ipsalin, of which PT shall give the first line, and you 
shall proceed as usual.” dohn was pleased—and 
Iservice went forward as it was wont to do till they, 
leame tothe ssnging, When Mr. Wesley gave out the 
‘foliowine bine 


‘Liketo an owl in ivy bush.’ 


my. — ; ; 
his was sung—and the tollowing line, Joby 


huge canonical wig in which his 
eiven out with 


pecping out of the 
head 


ana appropriate ConbectiIng twang 


was half lost, an audible voiee 


"That rueful thing am 1. 


ry.) : . } 
he whole congregation, 
ipearance, saw and felt the similiude, and burst out 


tito lau 


struck with Johu’s ap 


for Jol 
Wus mortified and his self-concert humbled, 


liter, The rector was pleased 4 


SUUT TEE DOOR. 


In the season of winter, a few remarks on the 
poet of the above Quotation bay hot bean Ippo 
Much inconvenience and great mischiel fre 
quently results from what are tert (trifllug errors, 
and though no verv scrious evil las ever arisen, to 
inv knowledave, from the neglect which so frequently 
requires this command, still it cannot be denied 
that in the ageregate mach vexation and real incon 
ft often 


if oldin 


} ; ; ; 
pyenience result: frome ot. excites, besides 
re 5 

| disagreeabl feelings, hard z, and sometnne 
| be ivvitiate 


us peevish and Cross, 


Wh he a SV uring. and VO\NCs——It in ihe 
It is madecd, of no trifling Consequence, of a eold 
winter's day, to lave On 's door kept open on third 
or feurth part ot the tne ; 
that 


world,’ 


and more especially 
with thre 
admitted im five 


: ; 
door Gired tly Commune awles 


Move 


al Gea ! 
ures than can he ¢ Nps iif d ili TWO PPOUTS, 


why 8] 


. ' } 
wide Cold Is yin} 


Ilene © We 


ine compelled lO a Li iter Col Stn TOu of fii 
nal perience the lo ol coimtortable techies, 
This subject may be thought a tritlne one by 


ome ta lecture the world upon, i Liv 


pers: but Danistake nf the 


pull 
at thus time dea 
7 ‘shut the 
dn this subject. Ethink it high time to call 
i 


yoy ary 
Hot teeh and Ofien ery out 


l 
door.’ ‘ 


the thoughtless and imprudent to an account. ba 


ily pou ane, 


ur houses of pull ie 
has dately 


and out durme the 


worship, (especially sinee it 
fashionable to be 


become running ow 


Whole time of SOLVE e) as well 


as in oul private dwellings, this too Common inark 


“ t ' . 1; ° ] > 2 | 
of ill breedme is becomine more and more ol 


I isable, let it be 


Ser) ible, It Is exe 
y whom it may. The eradication of 


prrane tinedt 
thiss traut 
much henetit 


than all the 


of bad inanners would be of 


to the 


m.Ore 


COMMNUNILY anilie capeis 


learnt at dancing s hools i othe Space ol an 
re 
Th Nonpa rl, the most be wutital of all the | iva 


of the forest, known im the southern states, or im 


deed any where, is said, on being carried away t 
, , } 
other countries, to lo them musical 


. 


sing no loncer, as at 


powers, an 
where they 

If this be trae, and 
vith unqualified 


home, are well 


known and delhchttul warblers 


tote d 


have heard tt onfidens e 








how much fine sentiment does it Convey, by 

of lesson, to the more gexalted understandings of 
ony race 2 The assertion, even if doubtful, is suf- 
ficiently well sustained for the purposes of poetry : 
md the poet would not be uncharitably employed In 
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way |{inate heap of rutus, 


} 


: Mein Got ” said ral Dutchman, ‘you mav ea 
vat vou please “bout bad neichbors—1 haf de worst 
neighbors as neffer was. Dere is Hans Van Wav- 
aner, der tuyfel! pigs and mine hens come 
home from dere Np, mit dere ears slitmnand toder 


mane 


day, mein Got! twoot dem come home missing !— 
Lowell Compend. - 

An EmeticomaA pliasician in this town was called 
fo an drishiman, and after examining his case, ree- 
‘An amatic is it 
said the patient, 


ommended an emetic, you say, 
oh, that neve do—I 
of those same in ould Ireland, but the 
devil a bit would they stay down at all, et all.” 


ioe ror 2 


rook Oobe 


A plain country farmer, bringine lis dauehter to 
town, said, * Por all she was bronelit up altogether 
inthe country, oil of ‘Ves. 
says a pretty female in company, * country sense,” 


she was a sense,’ 
‘Why faith madam,’ savs the man * country sense 
is better sometimes thin « ity hapudence Yen , 

Post Oflice Scene.—* Have you ever a letter for 
Jommy O'Quigkey -—*§ No stv. * When will I 
sir, PT cannot tell.” * Cannot 
tell that! can you tell me what time the brie will 
al? * Tdon’t know.’—* Don't know that neithe y! 
Well, Twas never msuch a post office afore !’ 


have one P—* Indeed 


— 


‘No wan, saida physi ian, * can complain ofmy 


having used hin Wl? * Truely said bis friend, * be- 
cause all vou ever had under vour hands died.’ 
lntely dest an elephant, remarked, 
ious animal took « to be 
uried bus teank before him. 


always: 


ribine 
that this sa i 


ave Nevel 


for tv 
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SATURDAY, DECESIBER 1, 


1852. 


DESCRIPTION OF TIITE 
r Ontonavon is one of the 


PLATE. 
Thre largest of 


VETS, which en 


Viy thirty 
ply their waters inte Lake Superior, on 
Odi) at ‘ ~ directly 

md, at the foot ofa lofty clay blafl, the face of which 
per 


detached 


its southern shore, dee opposite an 

{to have slipped into the 
I 

blocks 

asses of rocks, lies the mass of native copper seen i 


accompanied thei 


ippears at some former 


iver, carrying with at and rounded 


the plate, which no doubt them ia 

‘The ¢s 
leneth 
three feet 


eleven cubie 


escent. bape of the mass is very irregular—tts 


reatest is three feet eieht inches its greatest 


cethe: 


thought to ex- 


readth four inches, and it may alto 


eoutam feet. In size it is 


ced 


of Red River, in Louisiana, but fi 


found on the bank 


the 


the great mass of native iron 


Th mixtnre of 


OcKY mutter is inferior in werght. The copper is ina 
pure and matleable state and its surface bright, which 
may be owing to an alloy of the precious metals, but 
ore probably to the lay quantities of sand ca 
woiby the action ol the r er, Gurine senmit t 
Phe accompanying View tt tanen froma ( t 
if real neds ol copper, lool me upthe sy ()\) 
fe appears a lofty range of earthy ! 1 
‘ mito the waver, t ‘ thei t ‘ ’ t 
" t { i ' mm 


shore to shore, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





perio 


iit 


These bluffs rise a bundred and 
fifty feet in perpendicular height, aud are capped by a 
On the right 


: : 
little island 


forest of pine, hemlock, cedar and oak, 
hand, lies the copper rock ; on the left, the 


of cedars divides the tiver into two chaunels, and the 


; . : ismal! depth and rapidity of the river is shown by the 
bewathing the loss of speech ima brother minstrel. | 


innumerable rocks which project above its surfaee fiom 
‘The masses Of fillen eartio—the blasted 
hanging in a 
elevation of the banks—~ 
ttreain, pre 


trees, lying at the foot of the bluffs, o1 
threatening posture above—the 


the and noise of the such @ 


mixture of wildness, tuin an 


Pa paily reul 


' 


1steruity, as to rencel t 


eved views In tature,. 


one ol the most ru 





The 19 rranth— Proposals! ive been issued hy AP Ps 
Newcomb, A W. He. Cutler, fon pub ishing w sen 
month'y aiscellany, with this tith-, in toe village of 


Westfield, Chautaugue Co. N.Y. 
will he 


Phe pulsbheation 


commenced as soon us a sufficient number of 


subscitbers are Obtained, 
The Litevraru Maenel. lhe second numberofa new 


ical with this ettras tine tithes. devoted exclusive y 


to polite literature has just 


Va. ‘Vhe 


us, from Lexington, 


number Delore us ts lo the oetavo form. Cope 


tammy much taterestn tatter, | h original and see 
llect ° N »doubt the work will meet with an ¢ <teusive 
patronage, there bemy, we | eve, none Of @ slintiag 


characte pu jays lie in that quarter. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON THE DEPARTURE 
OF A FRIEND. 

Who now will stray at dewy eve, 
To vonder * prospect hill ?” 

Who now will court the soothing breeze, 
Beside yon rippling rill? 

Who now will wander thro’ the groves, 
To hear the wild birds sing? 

Who now will ramble o’er the meads, 
To pluck the flowers of spring ? 

Who now will charm the social sphere, 
Aud give the laughing jest ? 

Whose sportive smile will grief dispel, 
And soothe the aching breast ” 


Whose gentle mirth will please and charm, 
Since our loved friend has gone ¢ 

Who would not greet with welcome warm, 
That cherished one’s return ? 

But she has gone that lovely one, 
Aud we have bid adieu! 

And with hee went our orisons, 


And our best wishes too. 


But when the blooming spring returns, 
With Flora’s brightest train,— 
Oh, then we'll greet with welcome warm, 
And hail! our friend again! PATRICK. 





From the New-York Mirror 
AUTUMN. 
Written after a ride by the Schuylkill, in 
October. 
RY MISS FANNY KEMBLE. 


Thou comest not in sober guise, 
In mellow cloak of russet clad— 
Thine are no melancholy skies, 
Nor hueless flowers, pale and sad! 
But, like an emperor, triumphing, 
With gorgeous robes of ‘T'yrian dyes, 
Full flush of fragrant blossoming, 
AnO giowing purple canopies. 
How call ye this the season’s fall, 
That seems the pageant of the year 
Richer and brighter far than all 
The pomp that spring and summer wear, 
Red falls the westering light of day 
On rock and stream and winding shore ; 
Soft woody banks and granite gray 
With amber clouds are curtained o'er : 
The wide clear waters sleeping lie 
Beneath the evening’s wings of gold, 
And on their glassy breast the sky 
And banks their iningled hues unfold, 
Far in the tangled woods, the ground 
Is strewn with fallen leaves, that lie 
Like crimson carpets all around 
Beneath a crimson canopy. 
The sloping sun with arrows bright 
Pierces the forest’s waving maze ; 
The universe seems wrapt in light, 
A floating robe of rosy haze. 
Oh Autumn! thou art here a king— 
And round thy throne the emiling hours 
A thousand fragrant tributes bring, 
Of golden fruits and blushing flowers. 
Oh! not upon thy fading fields and fells 
In such rich garb doth Autumn come to thec, 
\Iy home !—but o'er thy mountains and thy del] 
His footste ps fal! slowly and solemnly. 
Nor flower nor bud remaineth there to bim, 
save the faint breathiug rose, that, round the year, 


It. crimson buds and pale soft blossom- dim 


In lowly heatty constant otn wear 


|O’er yellow stubble lands in mantle brown 
lie wanders through the wan October light; 
Still as he goeth, slowly striping down 
| The garlands green that were the spring’s delight, 
At morn and eve thin silver vapors rise 
Around his path: but sometimes at mid-day 
| He looks along the hills with gentle eyes, 
| That make the sallow woods and fields seem gay. 
‘Yet something of sad sov reignty he hath— 
A sceptre crowu'd with berries ruby red, 
And the cold sobbing wind bestrews bis path 
With wither'd leaves, that rustle “neath his tread ; 
And round him still, in melancholy state, 
Sweet solemn thoughts of death and of decay, 
In slow and hush'd attendance, ever wait, 
Telling bow all things tair must pass away. 


From the * Pearl,’ for 1833, 


‘AT REST.’ 


| 


| Written to illustrate an Engraving of a Child and Dog, under tha 


| abuve name. 
‘Oh! breathing picture of childhood bright, 
Witl: its blossoming visions of pure delight! 
A dream of the Past, in this scene | see— 
1A landscape which beameth no more for me, 
How many blessings were gathered there—- 

How glad was the day-beam—how clear the aur! 
; At every step there were roses strown— 
| Where have their leaves and their fragrance goue 
| Beautiful child !—As I leok on thee, 
| With thy parted lips, and thy features free ; 
| With the silken curls on thy cheek that lie- 

| With the laughing light in thy tameless eye 
| As I look on these, | am lost in thought 

Of what young existence to me hath brought; 
| And as thus these objects those scenes recall, 
1} look around—they are vanished all! 


They are vanished all—and alone IT stand 

On the barque that bath borne me from Boyhood’s land 
Vet, as breezes from Araby breathe o'er the sea, 

So those earliest raptures return unto me, 

Thrice happy the heart that remembers them long— 
They freshen the soul with a fountain of Song : 

|'They point to that land of enjoyment above, 

| Where hope lies * at rest,” on the bosom of Love. 


| HOME. 
I've roved through many a weary round, 
I've wandered east and west; 
Pleasure in every clime I've found, 

But sought in vain for rest. 
While glory sighs for other spheres, 

I feel that one’s toa wide, 
And think the home that love endears 

Is worth the world beside. 





BATUG UA. 


Answers to the puzzLEs in our last. 
Puzzin 1.—Cask, Et-ernal, (Casket.) 
Puzz._Ke 11.—Because it Represents, 
NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 
Why is a man's foot ina tight shoe like a drunkarea 
ina grog shop 
Tr. 
What age should that in which the reform bill becarin: 
a law be called 
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